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FASHIONS for MARCH, 1815. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
No. 1. 
DIANA WALKING DRESS. 


ELISSE of green velvet, or rich twilled green and white shot 
sarsnet, lined with white sarsnet, in a style of uncommon 
novelty and elegance: it is about half a quarter of a yard 
shoiter than the gown, is open in front, and is trimmed round 
with Mrs. Bell’s beautiful Britannia pearl silk trimming. The 
body of this pelisse is fitted to the shape in a style equally ori- 
ginaland uncommon, and is better calculated than any thing 
we have recently seen to display the shape to the greatest advan- 
tage, Head-dress, hat of intermingled velvet and white pearl 
fur, ornimented with a superb ostrich feather, placed to the 
side. Of this hat we can only say that, from the originality as 
well as the tasteful elegance of its form, it fully merits the dis- 
guished estimation in which it is held by our fair votarists of 
fashion, who universally declare it the most becoming head- 
dress which the inventive genius of Mrs. Bell has yet pro- 
duced. The new-invented Diana petticoat is worn with this 
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alking dress, which combines the essential requisites of jaggy, 
with ihe povel advantages of securing the form Froth thé i 
comfortable appearances produced by windy’ wearheg,' be 
js unusual origin: arity in the petticoat, being made in a mor 
novel manner. Half-boots, composed partly of green leather, 
and partly of white velvet, or jean, laged up with green sil 
cord, W hite kid 2 gloves. 


No. 2. 
DINNER DRESS. 


A short round dress of “bright ruby velvet, or tivilled sarsnet; 
if the latter it should be shot with white. The form of this drey 
is extremely novel and ele gent; the body, which is tormed in the 
frock « apes alculated to display th beauty of the chestte 
the utme ‘ adimneinanes. and to such ladies as are not peculiarly 
well for sed about the bosom, it gives an uppearance of widthto 
the chest, as weil as an easy elegance to the shape, which mast 
be seen to be credited. Lone sleeve, compost vd of white lace, 
made, asallthesiceves of the prescat mo oth are, very fall; thefull 
ness is drawn in at the top in front of tue arm, and it is confined 
atthe wrist in a novel and tasteiul style. White lace French 
tucser, Which we bove nu besitetion insaving is by mach themet 

ciegant t@ing that has beea totroduced for alengta of time, and 
does thashighest credit ‘the inventress, Mrs. Belk 
it is sgcontrived as telshade the bosom, while it leaves that part 
of the neck ona which may be exposed without indelicacy; 
it fivishes the dress in’e style the most chaste, novel, and taste 
ful, that we have ever seen. Vue boitoi of the dress is simply 
orvamented with two rows of bins. lace or crane, put onthe 
reverse way, and lighjly finished round the cdge with a dienek 
beadwg, Head-dress, the Britaneia toque, composed of sby 
velvet, and finished with a go!d or silver iund and a swbie 
ostrich feather. Tis cap, which is rather in the Freagh style, 
is eleganuy appropriate to dinner caress.. Yhite kid slippes 


aud gloves; small ivory Preach tau. 
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el 
' 


ont ih pite of caloured sarsnet, and embroidered in what 
ny d suk braiding ; the form: continues the peng 
nn has@tydecom ing collar, which is made to fit the neck — 
tipper faker an the agyte of a sinall tippet, has in soine de- 
are’ sia seded@ the larga and the hall-higa pelisse. Tie em- 
broidery fs always of the same colour asthe cloth, but generally 
one shade darker or lighter according to the fancy of the wesrer; 
each end of the skirt of the pelisse in front is embroidered 
ww correspond, something in the shawl style, and the effect is 
truly elegant. 

We have one novelty tonotice in mantles, which we conceive 
tobea very eleg@nt one; it is worn with a spenser, and both the 
soenser'an mantle are composed of the finest scarlet cloth ; 
the spenser, which is lined with white sarsnet, has nothing pe- 
culiar if its form except the collar, which is singularly pretty; it 
falls back, and displays also a httle of the lining of the front, 
which is quilted. ‘Ihe mantle is open in the middle of the back, 
and it is sloped wp at each side so as to form the shape; it 
fastens on each shoulder with a lappel of scarlet cloth, which 
may be tied at the throat, but we believe it is intended to be 
suflered tohane ; the cloth is about half a quarter longer than 
the waist, aad is drawn ia behind soas to have the appearanee 
of a sinall jacket, which has en uncommonly jauntee eflect. 
This elegant mantle, which is as yet without a name, was 
trimmed with an embroidery in braiding, similar to that worn 
on pelisses.s We must observe that Mrs. Bell’s Britannia 
pearl silk trimming would be singularly appropriate for th s 
light style of cloth, particularly the white pearl silk trim- 
ming, which would correspond with the linine; but, however 
immed, we really think the mantle a chef d'anvre of taste 
and novelty. 

And what bonnet, our fair readers will naturaliy enquire, is 
worn with this charming mantle? Why, my dear lates, the 
Freach hat and bonnet which English taste has been re-model- 
lng so long. We regret exceedingly that we have nothing novel 
\o autounce, but we are compelled to adhere to fact, and it is 
certain that whether they are composed of sable (which begins 
o cecline in estimation), velvet of intermingled satin and vel- 
Yel, or what is still higher in request among our fair fashiona- 
ble:, Britannia peari fur, the shape is stillthe same. It must b: 
singularly flattering to Mrs. Bell, who was the first English 
milliner that attempted to reemodeil the French bonnet and hat, 
lofiad that her tastein this particular has literally set the 
lastion all over the kingdom. 

tne elegant pelisse described in the beginuing of this 
ticle is the principal novelty in the carriage costume. We 
fave seen another, which, although not so striking, is pretiy 


aud lusteiul; itis just introduced, and has, we anderstand, 
elle been 
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been a short time since imported from Paris ; it is composed of 

rich double sided French silk; the colour is the fashionable 
pigeon’s wing, and the lining and trimming white. The Yorjof 

this pelisse has. very little novelty 5 the body is eutively loos, 

and the whole fulness of the pelisse is drawa into a naroy 
compass behind; it is more than a quarter of a yard shorterthin = 
the dressjand is sloped all round so as to go off ex tremelgat 
the sides. The sleeve is very novel; it is long, and is ornamenad 
at top with three half draperies, which form a half sleeve the 
ends in the middle of the arm, and is finished with a whi 
silk ornament. The trimming is beautiful; it is white floss gk 
olives thickly surrounded with leaves, we do not mean asa 
embroidery, but in the same style as fringe; it is set onto the 
edge of the pelisse, and is about an inch in breadth. 

India shawls are mach worn in the carriage costume by belles 
of taste, asare also French and Spanish shawls and. scarfs; 
these scarfs, put on with taste, are extremely becomingtea 
fine figure;some of them are very long, and these our elegans 
dispose in fancifal draperies around their fair forms in a. most ' 
tasteful style. Shawls are in general worn as maatles, or \else 
the ends are tied in a loose bow at the throat. The hat-¢l. 

-ready described is the first style of head-dress for theca 
riage costume ; next to it in estimation, though far less. becom. 
ing, is thesmall Freochhat in whiteor coloured pearl Britannia 
fur, white satin, or velvet. We have seen one in white velvel, 
elegantly ornamented with a bunch of full blown roses, com 
posed of the real French rose-eolour velvet ; there was nothing | 
remarkable in the shape of the hat, but we thought the flogen | 
by mucl: the most beautiful we had ever seen ; French. ati 
ficial flowers are indeed in the highest estimation both ip ful 
and half-dress, and, we are sorry to say, seem likely to cor 
tinge so. 

Irish poplins, and slight French silks, begin to take placeof 
cloth for the morning costume ; the latter, however, is stibia 
some estimation, though not, we thiak, quite in such high 
requestas it was a month since. A beautiful shade of gyeto, 
which is between a grass-green and a pea-green, has just been 
introduced, and is, we think,extremely appropriate to the seas; 
we have seen it only in poplin, and we are indebted for it to the 
“ Emerald Isle,” trom whence we understand it has just beet 
imported by a lady of high distinction; the dress of whiehut 's 
composed is in fact the ouly novelty inanorning costume which 
we have to present to our fair readers. 

Vashionable colours for the month continue the same as jst, 
except scarlet, which, though rather late in the season, seems | 
be rising im estimation. 
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goawos » THE. WINTER VAST: OBais soc? a aged 


The Gratification which arises fromanagaple Fortune beg. 
attached to a benevolent: Lesposision et 
*HOUGH the Wise Disposer oO; al} Lwents has.so ordered 


the work of creation, that each sensen is capable of pro- 


ducing us separale enjoyiments, yet) tucre -are a certain set 
tof idissatished mortals, who murmur and repine at. ihe. eg- 


dimations of providence, and wien nature p-vo longer 
eadun « garb. of aitractive loveliness, wae zise that winter 
js-incapable of affording any gratibeatioa, Poouzh the 
opeding blossoms of spring never fail to inspue the most 
enlivening sensations, and the promisiug prosusivs of same 
mer produces the most grateful ideas, whist the rich and 
luxuriant tints. of autumn afford a mixture of thankfuiness 
and:dehght to the imagination, yet, L coutess, my heort never 
experiences amore gratifying emotion than when parucipating 
jn domestic society in the deptiiof winter. 

I consider a fre-side asa magnet whieh attracts the social 
affection’, and expanels them «ith a warm’h siuiliy to -that 
which itimparts ; and whenever | join a family circle dtthis 
season, d find an indefinable sensation of pleasure run through 
my heart. 

f) have been led te make these:ebservations from. the 
effect which a recently paid visit produced upon «my miud, 
ton friend, from: whem & had been mauy years separaied, 
by-cireuinstanges not of sulficient importance to deserbes 
Thougir thig season, it must be allowed, is pot very invit- 
ing’ foe travelling, yet as business. carcied me within 
twenty miles of the worthy Daslington’s country seat, Lb 
tesolved to gratify my own feelings, and take the. werthy 
fellow by surprize. Cold must be tie heart which would not 
encounter wind and weather for the gratification of tak- 
Wg by the hand a being to whom it bad been attached 
from ainere boy ; far diflereut however were my sensations ; 
aud though wet from a drizzliug ram, my spirits were unusually 
light. 

Lyon tapping atthe door, this sensation was augmenicd 
by the sound of a tabor aad pipe; yet: [ began to appre- 
head should make an uncowh appearance amidst an as- 
embiage of company. Though filteea years tid made but 
a tifling alteration in my irieud’s appearanec, still it was 
evident ‘father time had not dealt so graciously by mej; tor, 
watiid anneunced my nume, though he received me wiih 
cordiality, it was blended with a mixiure of ceremony ; 
scarcely, however, had itescaped wy lips, when his antmnated 
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countenance was overspread with a smile of joy; bis children, 
from being well acquainted with it, focked around me, agd 
seemed to participate in bis delight. 

The party who had assembled, consisted merely of youn 
persons, invited to celebrate the birth of my friend’s eldeg 
danghter, a lovely girl, about nineteen ; and as soon as [ 
discovered that both father and mother had joined the young 
people in dancing, self-invited, I mixed with the javenile 
assembly. Never bad I experienced greater gratification 
than iv witnessing the mixture of confidence and affection 
which subsisted between parents and children ; yet, in the 
latter, this conciliating beliaviour was blended with refined 
delicacy and hlial respect. I was no less delighted at 
witnessing the kindness and attention which the poor bliad 
musician received; one carried him ale, another negus, 
and a third offered to lead him to a seat ; circumstances, 
though trifling in themselves, sufficient to convince me, that 
hamanity and condescension had been impressed upon their 
ductile minds. 

When supper was announced, the dancing concluded; 
and when the cloth was removed, forfeits became the pro- 
posed game ; yet pleasure, in this well regulated family, was 
not perusitted to efface the more important duty of religion 
from their minds; and when the clock struck twelve, the 
servants received a summons to join in the accustomed deyo- 
tion of the night. 

Upon retiring to my chamber, my mind was completely 
occupied in reflecting upon that portion of earthly hap 
piness which my friend evidently enjoyed; and so sweet 
was the sleep which succeeded, that I did not awake vou 
the clock had struck nine. Upon going to my windon, 
which looked into a court-yard at the back of the premises, 
I perceived Darlington and two men servants busily occu 
pied in delivering billets and faggots to a number of poor 
men and boys, whose grateful countenances | contem 
plated with the most refined and pleasurable sensations, 
involuntarily exclaiming, “ Blessed effects of fortune and 
benevoleuce !” 

Hurrying on my clothes, [ soon joined the worthy bestowet 
of one of poverty’s most essential comforts, and found, that 
he annually dispensed his benefits a fortnight before Carist 
mas ; alleging as a reason, that several legacies had been left 
by tne once opulent inbabitants of the parish which were 
given away at that perio/l. 

As sooa as breakfast was ended, Mrs. D. and her two 
eldee daughters quitted the apartment, and were soou fol- 
lowed by the more youthful group; when my friend and self 
evioyed a most confidential conversation for the space of 
two 
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two heer Upon, passing through an extensive hall, 
astobisHiignt was excited by seeing it neftly filled wilh 
women dna children ; but, upon directing iny eyes towards 
a small room at the termination of it, my heart glowed 
with a’ very. difleretit, sensation ; ‘that excellent woman and 
her daughters were Uusily occupied in distributing different 
kinds of clothing’ to'the needy and industrious ; every article 
of whieh, my friend, with a simile of exultation, informed me, 
had been made by his wife and children durisg the preceding 
iwelve thonths, 

« When we first. came into this neighbourhood,” said 
my benevolent informer, “ which is vow near eighteen 
years, the poor of the parish appeared to have been con- 
sidered as unworthy of kindness, or commiseration ; ne; alect 
and scorn seemed to. have rendered them dissolute and re- 
fractory ; our hedges were broken to pieces, our hen-houses 
robbed ; and though each affluent wy wey participated 
in these evils, no active measures were taken to have them 
yeinoved. As soon as I became shoroasils known. to the 
wealthy part of the neighbourhood, | ventured to propose 
jaising a Subscription for the poor, not only for the purpose 
of purchasing clothing for the more necessitous, but to im- 
prove the morals of the rising generation by putting them 
io school, Previous tothe proposal, | had not only calea- 
lated the sain which would be requisite for the adoption of 
this judicious measure, but consulted with my wife,, whose 
benevolence of nature induced her, not only to coincide in 
my ideas, but to avow herself ready to undertake the active 
part of my plan, not merely by purchasing the materials 
for clothing, but making every article with her own hands; 
which, with the assistance of her servants, she actually did do, 
until withio the last few years, when she has been aided by my 
girls, 

As I have universally found people more ready to part 
with their money, than to take any aciual trouble upoa 
themselves, my scheme met with very little opposition, and 
asuflicient sum was raised at our first meeting to try the 
efect of my plan. ‘The consequences which have arisen from 
itfar exceeded my most san guine expectation ; the lower 
order of people re not only rendere d grateful, but a spirit of 
indus stry promo ied 5 for no one 13 perm ed to derive benefit 
fom our private institution whois not faithful to the trust re- 


posed j in him, at rad ¢ ili vent in his itt é tion.” 

In this interesting relation, my friend was interrnpted by 
ascivant delivering a note iato his hands; the purport of 
Whe Was, to sclicit a protnis d reward fora youne at 
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mised a recompence of two guineas to each member, if, jj 
the corse df three’ years’ servitude, they © condéered” 
selves well am 

* How sweetly gratifying is the sensation [ experitticg® 
said the benevolent Darlington, “ when T receive such tym 
monies of the good effects of my scheme; or, ['shonld rite 
have said, of that excellent creature's! directing’ his 
towards his amiable wite. 

Having received Mrs. Darlington’s permission to enig 
an apartment, which [ considered sacred to ‘benevolent 
and charity, 1 had the pleasure of examining the’ vation 
articles of her superior judgement and humanity; ai 
never did a ‘birth-day suit afford greater gratification toa 
young woman, than the sight of these humble articles 
to me. ‘My friend, perceiving by my countenance hit 
completely [ participated in his enjoyments, beckoned 


into the hall, and conducted me throug! a long passage iit | 


a still longer room, in which tables were spread for more thiq 
fifty persons. 

At this sight LT could not avoid congratulating myself i 
my apropos arrival; but in vain might [ attempt to dé 
justice to the interesting scene which followed; the men 
who, in the morning, had received a supply of firing soon 
re-appeared, diessed in their Sunday clothes; whilst the 
objects of Mrs, Darlington’s benevolence were decked it 
charity's undstentatious boon. Roast and boiled beef, 
legs of mutton, and plumb- puddings, alternate, smoaked on 


the hospitable boards; wheu my friend and his wite lary 
ing said grace at each table, quitted the apartment, leave § 


ing their children and servants to perform the office d 
writers, 

if the preceding evening had affor’ed me gratificatiog, 
it was far exceeded by the present one, for the musiciatt 
abilities were again called into action, and joy and grate 
tude illuminated every countenance. Upon enquiring inte 
the sum requisite for this benevolent institution, my astont 
ment was excited by finding it apparently swall ; but tht 
entertainment was exclusively given by the worthy Dat 
Iington, as an incitement to industry, and a reward. 
be uninvited, was considered both as a disgrace and 
misfortune ; and within the last few years was a circumstinee 
which had never occurred; a convincing proof of 
morality of their principles, and the grateful sensations 
their hearts. 

Though a plan so extensively useful coald only be adopted 
in au opulent neighbourhood, yet, upon an inferior scale, 
something of the kind might bepursued, and the most beat 
ficial consequences expected to arise from it. Few females, 
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itisto be feared, would be inclined to undertake so arduous 
a task. as Mrs. Darlington ; yet, by an alternate exertion in 
the cause of humanity, the burden would be lightened ; and 
rejoiced should I feel, if the description of my winter ex- 
carsion should be the means of promoting the practice of 
benevolence. 

It is not that the human heart is naturally prone to callosity, 
bui-we are apt to become indifferent to the misfortunes we 
never felt; and the man of wealth has no juster idea of the 
privations attendant upon poverty, than he has of objects and 
situations which he never beheld. 

How frequenily does the dull uniformity of a country life 
afford subject of lamentation, both to the indolent and 
affluent | but could the latter be induced to imitate the benevos 
lent Darlington, what sweet, what gratifying sensations would 
they then experience > Amidst the dreary scenes of winter, 
their hearts would glow with gratitude to a merciful and 
beneficent providence ; who, by making them the dispensers 
of comfort to the afflicted, may be said to impart a foretasie 
of celestial happiness. 


————— SS SEC - 


Further Particulars respecting St. Valentinc’s Day, 
ertracted from the British Lady's Magazine, and 
continued from Page 147. 


MR. EDITOR, 


T is very difficult to make a mere dry antiquarian research 

entertaining to general readers ; but investigations into 
popular antiquities, illustrating so well the manners and habits 
of our ancestors, are always amusing,and sometimes instructive 
anduseful. For this reason i sent for your jast number a 
Jeter on the origin of the observance of St Valentine’s Day, 
acustom now prevalent among all classes, which has not been 
hitherto enguired into in any way at all satisfactory. My 
design, in my present communication, is to follaw ap ihe sub- 
Jeet by Various quotations to which | alluded, shewing its 
existence in the earliest ages of English literature, and its 
gadoal progress down to our own time : its origin | en- 
deavoured to explain in my first letter. 

In pursuing this point, [shallhave occasion to quote some 
Tare authorities, with which few of your readers are well 
aequainted, because few can procure accéss to them: they 
ue, therefore, in sone degree, curiosives, and witl be read 
with interest by those who feel a portion of the growing? re- 
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spect for the time-hallowed productions of the instructors aj 
enlighteners of our fore-fathers. 

Gower is a poet who was born shortly before Chauce 
and same of whose works are supposed to have the priority » 
antiquity, though the latter is usually termed the Fathe 
of English Heroic Poetry. He is principally known by being 
the prologue-speaker to Shakespeare’s Pericles ; but heowaj, 
voluminous author, whose chief poetical work was “ the Coy 
fession of a Lover,” written, as he informs us, at the requeag 
King Richard II. who met Gower upon the Thames, calledhig 
into the royal barge, and treated him with great respect. fk 
was also the writer of several other productions, particularly of 
a curious little book called “ Cinquante Ballades,” which exis; 
only in MS. in the library of the marquis of Stafford, having 
been successively in the possession of Henry VII. when Bail 
of Richmond, and of General Fairfax, so famous in the 
wars of Charles l. The fly-leaf bears the autographs of both 
the latter. These ballades, or sonnets, are in old French, and 
are supposed to have been written in early youth. The follow 
ing extract is the most ancient notice [ have seea of St. Valem 
tine’s Day, and is copied from one of them : 


St. Valentin, Amour, et la Nature, 
De touts oiseals ad en governement ; 
Ma belle oisel, vers qui mon pensement, 

Seu vole ades, sans nu!l contretenir, 
Preu cest escript, cat je sa voirement, 

Qu li coers est, le corps falt obeir !” 


As it may be difficult for persons not acquainted wrt 
old French to understand this quotation, | have very literallj 
translated it. 


« Love, Nature, and St. Valentine, 
O’er all the birds have government ; 

And my sweet bird (to whom incline 
My present thoughts, that scorn restraint,) 
I know ’tis true, and so our writings say, 
Where the heart is the body wust obey !” 


Lidgate, the monk of Bary, also a voluminous aathor, 
who was contemporary with Chaucer, however inconsistent 
with the profession he subsequently adopted, tas writtena 
long poem “ upon St. Valentine’s Day,” which is enume 
rated among his works at the end of Speght’s edition of 
Chaucer, in black letter, The following lines “are frou his 
** Floure of Curtesie :” 
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« Seint Valentine, upon thy blissful night . 
Of duty, when glad is every wight— 

The same time | herd a larke sing 

Ful lastily, againe the morrow gray ; 

Awake, ye lovers, out of your slombring, 

This. glad morrow, in ell the haste ye may—’ Xe.” 


Lidgate subsequently calls it “ a holy-tide ;” and in a 
pi in praise of Catherine of France, afterwards Queen of 
Rogiand, he speaks of it thus : 


“ Seint Valentine, of custom yeere by yeere, 
Men have an asaance in this region 

Jo loke and serche in Cupide’s kalendere, 
And ehuse their choise by great affection.” 


Chaucer’s works contain numerous passages to the satire 
efedt, particularly the ‘ Assembly of Foules,” and the 
Cuckow and the Nightingale ;” but, as these picces are in the 
hands, or at least within the reach of all, L shall only extract 
the hast : 


“ The morrow after St. Valentine’s Day, 
Under a maple that is faire and greene, 
Before the window of the qucene 

=~ ; . ts 0 
At Wodstocke, upon the greene he laie. 


Scogan isa name that even yet remains almost in oblivion, 
notwithstanding the late well-rewarded endeavours to revive 
the memory of forgotten merit. Ee was the author of many 
pieces; some of which are confounded with those of Chaucer, 
who, for his desert, took him under his protection, and whom 
Scogan calls his “ worthy master.” Ben Jonson, in his 
“ Fortunate Isles,” speaks of bim as follows: Jophiel, into 
whose mouth the words are put, is an airy spirit, who has the 
power of raising the dead. Merefool asks— 


“ SkoGAN, what was he? 
Jopmrt.—O! a fine gentleman and a master of arts, 
Of Heury the Fourth’s time, that made disguises 
For the king’s sons, and writ in ballad-royal 
Daiatily well. 
Mergroot.—But wrote he like a gentleman? 
»J0PWEL.—Ia rhime! fine tinkling rhime ! and fluent verse} 
With now and.then some sense ; aad be was paid tou’, 
Regarded and rewarded, which few poets 
Aie wow-aedays.” 


2e1¢ Skogan 
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Skogan notices the observance of St. Valentine’s Day am, 
the fowls of the air, and, by analogy, among the inhabitijis, 
earth, biped and quadruped. 

At this period the accomplishment of writiag) \wagi ty, 
even among the higher ranks, and the custom. of serdip, 
copies of verses(which have ever since gone by the name¢ 
the way for which they were composed), was of later. ojisin 
Micasel Drayton is the first person [ find. trangminigs 
‘a Valentine to his mistress ; he also notices the pranticgg 
choosing Valentines or lovers by lot, which formerly, be 
says, prevailed among the lower orders. Between the tig, 
of Scogan and Drayton, a period of more than 150 yeay 
little has been said by any author I have looked into “Upen 
the subject, excepting by Skelton, poet-laureat in the teig 
of Heury VILL. who speaks of it as a usage which was pret: 
Jent among the “ vulgar base-lived mob.” In an old scarce 
play, that | recently purchased, by Heywood and Rowley, 
which has never been re-published, called “ Fortune by Land 
and Sea,” a clown says of a new-married pair, “ I kuow 
not whether it be St. Valentine’s Day or no, but I am sue 
they are coupled.” Ben Jonson also makes a widow talk of 
visiting her Valentine in the “ Tale of a Tub,” which is ofa 
more recent date, 

Among Drayton’s miscellaneous poems, however, is the 
first Valentine, or copy of verses on the 14th of February, 
sent to his mistress, that I have seen, in which are the subse 
quent lines : 


“ Let’s laugh at them that chuse 
Their Valentines by lot, 

To wear their names that use, 
Whom idly they have got : 

Sach poor choice we refuse ! 
Saint Valentine befriend, 

We thus this morn will spend ; 
Else, muse, awake her not !” 

The same poet elsewhere calls S:. Valentine “ the goo! 
bi-iop,” on whose day, “ each bird doth chuse her mate. 
‘The author of the “ Purple Island,” Phineas Fletcher, 
esteemed the Spenser of his day, has a copy of verses a: 
diessed “ to my only chosen Valentine and wife,” presér- 
ing the title even after marriage. He styles her “ Maystress 
Elizabeth Vincent,” out of which he forms this anagram, “ Is 
my tieastys chaste Valentine.” Tough not of mean. bilth, 
he appcass to have made bis choice by lot. 
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o@ Think not, fair'love, that chance my hand directed, 

efonake my chance my choice; blind chance and hands 
Could never see what inost my mind affected! 
But/Heaven; that ever with chaste true love stands, 
Lent'eyes to see what most my heart respected !” 


[have under my view many quotations from subsequent 
sathors,’ particularly from poets; but the last { shall select 
upon this point is from the works of the Greek-minded Her- 
fick, avvame better known from the selection published at 
Bristol a few years since, which, however, by no means does 
justice to his talents and genius. The following Valentine is 
copied from his “ Hesperides,” and is addresse 1to a lady on 
the 14th of February. Robert Herrick published his book 
the year before the decapitation of Charles I, 


“ Chuse me your Valentine, 
Next let us marry ; 

Love to the death will pine 
If we long tarry. 


Promise, and keep your vows, 
Or vow ye never ; 

Love’s doctrine disallows 
Tioth-breakers ever. 


You have broke promise twice, 
Dear, to undo me; 
If you prove faithless thrice 


ad 


None then will woo ye ! 
I should be happy to hear from your more learned corres. 
pondents, whether we have derived this custom from any 
loreign country, particularly from Italy. 
I remain, &c. 


C. P. I. 


Lonpon, February. 





GENERAL MINA. 


A Letter from Paris gives the following interesting par- 

ticulars relative to the Spanish General Mina, who 
acted so distinguisned a part during the late war in Spain, 
and Who gained the esteem of his countrymen uot less 
by his personal qualifications than by his military achieve- 
ments, 


When 
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When Mina found that the government cesigued to ap. 
prehend him, be, having a moveable press, forged: bs 
jor himself and four aid-de-camps, in whieh he deserved: big, 
self and them as merchants. Iu this manner they! effete 
their escape from Spain. Mina took with hima boy whouie 
had brought up. This boy was the son of a French subalters, 
who, ina sudden retreat from the Spaniards, had left pig 
chili behind, Mina passing by immediately atterwardg wih 
his staff, heard the cries of the child, sitting on a tock 4 
the side. ot the road: he weat up to him, and finding: thy 
the bey was forsaken by his father, he felt compassion for him, 
promised to supply the place of a parent, took him. aloog 
with him, aud provided for his education. With this bey 
and his. four aid-de-camps, Mina arrived at Paris, and 
went to an hotel.. According to the regulations of the polieg 
it was necessary that. his passport should be inspected: by 
a commissary, aud then signed by the Spanish ambassador, 
When the latter read Mina’s name, he paused, and soo 
guessed the real character of the pretended merchant. He 
sent word to the five strangers that they must come the follow. 
ing day to fetch their passports. 

As soon as they were gone, the ambassador sent to the com 
missary of police, desiring him to apprehend Mina, as ke 
was a traitor to his king, and had absconded from Spaia 
to avoid the punishment which he had deserved. The com 
missary of police, in complianee with these instructions, 
went with some subordinate ofticers to Mina’s hotel, took 


him into custody, and carried him before the director of the | 


police. Here he was soon convinced of bis error, He was 
asked who had authorized him to apprehend a foteigner; 
and if ‘he had any orders to show fsom the king? ‘Phe 
commissary replied, that he bad acted under the autbony 
of the Spanish ambassador, The director of the police 
immediately repaired to the king, who knew nothing-¢ 
the maties, and was astonished at the conduct of the am 
bassador and commissary. The latter was immediately re 
moved from his office; and as it was not known on what errad 
Mina had come to Paris, he was placed under the supesa 
tendence of an adjutant-general of the national guaté 
At bis house Mina passed six days rather as a friend than a 
a prisoner. He was then set completely at liberty, and te 
turned to his aid-de-camps at the hotel. Whilst he was with 
the adjutant general, Mina related: to the latter in what 
manner he had found the boy whom he had brought with" him 
The adjutant-general interrogated the boy, and pretty neadly 
ascertained the place of abode of his family wt Pana 
His father was found out, and word was sent to him to. come 
in the afternoon to the adjutant-general’s, The subaltern was 
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yshered into a large company of ladies and gentlemen, with 
oop: inowing why he was sent for. He saw the boy, but 
Gid'ndt» know bun again : the latter, however, exclaimed, 
«Obfitha’s my father!’ and threw himself into his 
ams, The father now became sensibie that this was his 
jou:g-lost child ; transported with joy, he pressed him closely 
and repeatedly to bis basom, unable to ulter a single word, 
Phe whole company was deeply affected by this scene, and 
iestified their syuspathy in the raptures of the father and the 


youth. 

"Mina sat for some time without moving. but when the 
French officer had somewhat recovered from the first tamule 
of his joy, he rose, and turning towards him, addressed 
him in such an impressive manner on the duties of a 
parent, and at the same time delineated in such glowing 
colours his misconduct towards his helpless child, that the 
old soldier testified the sincerest sorrow for his hard-hearted 
behaviour, and promised with tears to make amends for 
hivereelty by his future paternal attention, provided his son 
were given up to him again. “ You left him,” replied 
Mina; “ in the handsof an enemy; but I brought him ap 
like my own child; I give him back to you; now complete 
what [ have begun.” He thereupon delivered the boy to 
bis father. All present were moved by the dignity and ge- 
nevosity of Mina; “ and yet,” said they, “ such a man as 
this is obliged to flee like a criminal from his native country, 
which he so bravely defended, and to seek refuge among 
his tormerenemies!” His conduct in Spain since the return 
af Ferdinand, is explajned by the circumstance that he is 
attached to the party of King Chailes, and recognizes no other 
for bis sovereigu, 





Anecdote of his present Alajesty. 


IS majesty riding from Windsor one day in the month 

of July, 1779, was overtaken by a violent storm of rain, 
ad being separated from his company, he made towards 
a latm-house, or rather cottage, belonging to a2 man named 
Niles, near Stoke. Here he alighted, and going into the 
house, found a girl turning a goose which was hanging before 
thefire by a string. The king desired the girl to put his 
hie. into the shed, to which she consented, at the same 
lime ‘requesting him to mind the goose. While she was 
ganey the farmer entered, and great was his surprise to see 
the king, whom te kuew, so employed. . He, however, had 
Pittencgef mind to relieve his majesty without sppoaring 
6 embarrassed, 
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embarrassed, and on the return of bis daughter, he _ 
rub down the horse. His majesty, with his wonted 
nature, conversed on this mode ‘of cookery, and the r 
vantages of a jack: soon after which the weather clearing 
up, he mounted and rode away. When he was gone, the 
farmer perc ‘eived » paper on the shelf, and having opened it, 
found in it five eulneas, with these words written in pencil, 
“ To buy a jack.” 








AFRICAN BIRDS’ NESTS. 


(Extracted from Campbell’s Travels in South Africa) 


Tree at a little distance from our waggons, (says Mr, 


Pe C.) had two remarkable nesis on it. ‘The one was abou 
four yards in circumference, and the other three, and abou 
a yard in depth. They are built of coarse grass, bys 
small bird which resembles our goldfinch. One of ‘the 
nests had seventeen holes in the bottom by which the bird 
enter, the other had seven. At one time I saw abouts 
hundred bircs come out of them: it is in fact a town of 
birds, and perhaps may be the property of a single pair, 
in which they accommodate all their descendants. A homed 
owl had taken possession of the outside of the roof of 
the largest for a nest: she was sitting on it, and it appeared | 
from the bones and hair strewed under, that she lived 
upon the ficld mouse. 1 had the curiosity to climb the 


tree on purpose to examine this phenomenon in nature, The 


1 cee Pe 


roof was neatly thatched, and a hollow in the middle con | 


tained the owl, but no passage leading to the inside. I had 
no way to examine the apartments within, without destroy. 
ing a great part of the nest, which would have been a cruel 
operation, wherefore I left it in the state in which I found it. 


—_—_——_— 





SINGULAR EXPEDIENT. 


FROM THE SAME, 


HE flies are very numerous and very troublesome all 

the year; but the Namacquaas have a strange method 
obtaining temporary relief from them, They rub wilk 
over their sheep, and placing them before the door of 
their hut, drive out the flies, which instantly light upon the 
sheep whose backs are wet with the milk, when they are driven 
to a disiance, 
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LAUGHABLE ANECDOTE. 


Foreign journal contains the following laughable anec- 
L£\..dote of a French fiddler of the name of Boucher, who 
laiely came to push his fortune in London. On his arrival 
at Dover, across the channel, he had the mortification to see 
hia. fiddies seized by the officers of the customs. It was 
in vain he protested that they were not articles of commerce, 
but instruments for his own use; and that if he meant 
tomake money by them, it was at least not by their sale. 
The fiscal agents were deaf; the fiddles must- pay duty. To 
fx the amount, their vaiue must be estimated; and Mr. 
Boucher was desired to set his own value on the fiddles ; he 
fell into the snare, and fixed a very moderate price. Then, 
in virtue of custom- house regulations unknown ly our travel- 
ling musician, they offered him fifteen per cent. more than 
the valuation, and declared they would keep the instruments. 
Qur artist was in despair; he complained, he prayed, he 
threatened, but all in vain ; there was only one resource, that 
of going to London to claim the interference of the French 
ambassador; but to dv this he must part from his dear 
fiddles, the iustramenis of his glory avd his fortune. He 
wished at least to bid them a last adieu, and taking up one 
of them, he brought from it such meiodious but doleful 
sounds as correspouded with his icclings. The custom-house 
officers attracted by the notes, formed a grovp around him, 
Which gradually increased, so that the office could no longer 
covtain the collected auditurs, ‘They begged the musician 
to pass iptoa large lobby, to which he willingly assented. 
There, mounted on a step of the stalicase, he performed 
several pieces which charmed even fiscal ears. Animated by 
his success, the artistsurpassed even himself,and the enthusiasm 
oi the audience was at its height, when they heard God 
save the King executed with the most brilliant variations, 
How repay so much talent aad complaisance ? Every thing 
was forgotten ; even the regulations of the custom-liouse : 
“ Sir,” said the chief of the custoiwns tothe French vittueso, 
“take back your fiddles; you may boast of a finer, because 
amore difficult triumph than that of Orpheus. He melied 
only the infernal deities, but you have made the douaniers of 
Dover relent.” 


ee a eee 





REFLECTION. 


EMEMBER that the honour which comes from Gad, the 
approbation of Heaven, and of your own conscience, are 


inyitely mare valuable than all the estcem or applause of men. 
Vol 55. ~ 2k Answer, 
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Answer, by T. Byrt, f Shepton Mallet, to bis own Enigma, inserted the i} 
of Fuly last. 


Het heavenly TRUTH! thy pow’r display, 
And guide my soul to realms of day, 
When I have done with time ; 
‘There may the reader me unite, 
And with unmixed, pure delight, 
In endicss glory shine! 


sth peapuneie —E — -__— ee te 


Answer, by J. Wheaton, near Sidmouth, to }. Tucker’s Enigma, inserted th 
19th of December last. 


ip have seen, in summer’s day, 
The lovely maidens RAKE the hay. 


(47> We have received the like answer from J. Channon, and J. Farrant, 
of Ouery St.Mary ; Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; J W. of Charmouth; 
EE. Dunn, of Mevagissey; J. Pitman, of Shepton Maliet; J. Davy, Broa. 
winsor; Se Carveth, jun. J. Russell, Sidmouth; N. Andrew, late of Mr 
Wallis’s school at Penzance; J. P. and I. Petvin, of Street; J Bullock, a 
Mr. Fiander’s school at Meicombe Osmond; W. Bickham, of Spring Gu. 
dens, near Ashburtton ; H. Crocker, of Cockel; A. B. of Honiton; B.M, 
of Exeter; G. Miils, of Sherborne; G_ baker,of Evershot; J. Lamacraft, 
vf Plymouth; and J. Postiethwaite, of the royal marine barracks. 








Answer, by Joseph Phipson, of Birmingham,to J. Tucker’s Anagram, inser 
January 2, 1815. 


OAT is the garment you will find, 
CALO’s the Koman brought to mind. 


ttt Similar answers have been received from J. W. of Charmouth; 
R, Warrant, of Query St. Mary; J. Newland, of Blackauton academy ; Phe 
lomath, of Westoa Zoyiand; G. Mills, of Sherborne; R. Hazard, of Bris 
tol; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marine barracks; E,. Dunn, of Meve | 
gissey ; Peter Boudonner; J. H. Herinan, of Plymouth; and J. Thomas, o 7 
Penzance. 


ee 





REBUS, by J. Davy, of Broad-winsor. 
Y FE bards renown’d, a beast expound ; 


An insect then descry ; 
‘Lhe next, I ween, in woods are seen; 
My last doth keep me dry : 
The initiais place with circumspection true, 
An Bogiish city you will have in view. 


CHARADE, by F¥. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 


F you to study are inclin’d, 
Ye bards who riddles write, 
A sort of tow] pray call to mind, 
My first you'll have in sight. 


My second, Sirs, you soon will name, 
A tcxture bring ia view, 

And then the parts together frame, 
My whole, a snare, you'll shew. 


POETRY: 
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Impromptu, on the News of the Peace with Amer 


RITONS exult! for peace again 
Descends tv bless our isle; 
Insatiate war resigns his reign, 
And hails her with a smile. 
Let discord then be known no more! 
Let mad ambition cease! 
Blow, seraph blow! from shore to shore, 
The news of lasting peace. 


. a » 
€elyton, 1815. G. MAJOR 


ON THE YEAR, 1815. 


—e 


A NOTHER year has wing’d its airy flight; 
Wrapt is the future in mysterious night, 
An eager haste we feel ; : 
We long—we hope—and e’en swift time seems slow 
bnquiring ask, while yet we would not know, 
What may this year reveal? 


What may it not?’ Ah! one short year may send 
To his long home, a lov’d, a valued friend ; 
Bring others to our view 
Lay hundreds low in death—and may replace 
Full many a well known, and lamented face, 
By forms entirely new. 


A year may bring the wounded mind repose; 

@’erwhelm the happy with unnumber’d woes; 
May cease the captive’s doom: 

A ficeting year, ere it is past and gone, 

May add fresh beauty to the form of one, 
And waste another’s bloom. 


May ope to sorrow pleasure’s blissful door, 

Make the poor wealthy, and the wealthy poor, 
Thus change the forms of fare— 

May shower profuse, from golden realms above, 

On private homes the joys of peace and love, 
Or may convulse a state. 


Could we look forward thro’ but one short year, 

How would the smile alternate chase the tear, 
The tear its place supply ! 

How one sad hour would view the mind perplex’d, 

Perchance reliev’d, and free from care the next, 
Kre yet that tear wasdry | 

But tho’ weak man alone can truly see 


What hath been, is, and not what yet may be, 
We fondly paint the best; 
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We bid the radiant dawn of hope appear, 
Fhro’ its fair glass we view the op’ning year, 
And while we hope—are blest. 
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OFT, benignant child of Heaven, 


Soother of the ills below ; 
To the gentle bosom given, 
That melting feels for o:hets’ woe. 


He that’s born to sorrow endless, 
Lost to all that man holds dear, 

Destitute, forsaken, friendless, 
Finds relief from pity’s tear. 


Thou, the soul’s blest emanation ; 
And without thee what were man? 
All the sufferings ia creation 
Come within thy gen’ral plan. 


Man, inur’d to war’s dread ravages 
Desolating town and city ; 

Rapine, murder, make him savage, 
Callous to remorse ot pity. 


Not so him, whose milder nature, 
Bids the softe r passions flow ; 

Feels for every living creature, 
Feels alike for all ‘below. 


Sympathetic, plaintive charmer, 

“Partner of all others? grief; 
Charity by thee is warmer, 

W hen it gives distress relief. 


Coldrige. J. CHAPPLE, 


~. 





STANZAS. 


| one! Take this rose, and wreathc it 
In thy braided hair; 
A brighter bloom will rest beneath it, 
‘Take this rose, my fair! 
The flower which late was seen to glow 
So lovely on that snowy brow, 
Lov’d thy lip, and lightly shed 
A dewy leaf of rosy red, 
To blush for ever there. 


Take thy lily, love! and twine it 
With thy waving hair; 
* J will gem the ringle ot, why decline it? 
‘lake the flower, mj fair : 
And yet its leaflets, pure and pale, 
In beauty, on thy brow will fail ; 
“That brow attracts all eyes to thee, 
And none will chuse or chance to see 
The lily fading there! 


R. H, i 


AMER RP 
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